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SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 



IV. 
FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF J. G. BROWN, GUNGENGIGL, AND SAMUEL COLMAN. 



MR. J. G. BROWN, like the rest of us, is not always accepta- 
ble to all the critics, but in the annual exhibitions his 
pictures are sure of admirers and purchasers ; and in his studio 
you probably will not find a work of his unsold. He has a knack 
of doing work that tells, so that, if some of the critics are not 
enthusiastic over his productions, the latter have a healthful 
fashion of taking care of themselves. Any inquiry into the 



causes of this state of things would, doubtless, deal fully with 
the fact that the figures in Mr. Brown's paintings have a look 
of life, and are possessed of human interest. In the New York 
Academy exhibition just closed, there was a cabinet genre called 
'Pups,' a street Arab holding in each arm a young Newfound- 
land pup ; the boy looked like a boy, and the pups looked 
like pups, and the story was simple and interesting. Of course 




From a Study by J. G. Brown. 



it was among the first works that were ticketed "sold." A 
larger picture represented six or seven Arabs of the same type 
sitting on the dock, their feet hanging over the timbers, and their 
hands holding fishing-lines. One of the youngsters is just making 
a successful haul, and the faces of them all are interesting studies. 
It has been objected by an enterprising writer that these faces are 
not dirty enough; but if any person will take the trouble to exa- 
mine into the matter he will find that not all the boys that play or 
July, 1880. 
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fish on or near the wharves of New York are filthy of countenance 
or even of arms and legs. They are too fond of swimming for 
that ; they are semi-aquatic, in fact, and more or less cleanly in 
spite of themselves. A similar objection has frequently been made 
to the same artist's ' 'Longshoremen's Noon ; " the 'longshoremen, 
it is said, are all right except that they are too clean ; their mental, 
moral, and physiognomic characteristics are reproduced deftly 
enough, but their countenances and extremities should be dirtier ; 
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they are not real 'longshoremen, because real 'longshoremen are 
less neat in personal appearance. Some readers of newspaper 
criticisms may remember how conspicuously and vigorously this 
protest against Mr. Brown's latest pictures has been made ; how, 
in some instances, the pictures have practically been pronounced to 
be really quite undeserving of serious critical attention because they 
presented New York gamins and dock-labourers, not as the un- 
washed, but as the, at least occasionally, washed. On one or two 
occasions the only comment made upon so large, ably-drawn, and 
carefully-painted a performance as 'The Thrilling Moment,' in the 
Academy Exhibition of 1880, was to the effect that Mr. Brown 
again favours us with his bevy of " clean " street Arabs. And 



yet nothing is more common with the most "advanced" schools 
of modern painting than to sacrifice local colour freely and wholly, 
when the interests of the general tone of the picture are supposed 
to demand the sacrifice. By the Munich school, for instance, 
truth of local colour, and especially of local flesh-colour, is dis- 
carded with unflinching conscientiousness in all cases where tona- 
lity is involved. The so-called American representatives of that 
school are constantly violating the truth of local colour, and even 
of local tone in their attempt to express what they consider to be 
higher and better than either. Mr. Shirlaw's 'Sheep-Shearing' 
is as notable in this respect as one of Zugel's sheep scenes ; and 
the law is a constituent part of the code of contemporaneous art. 




From a Sketch by Mr. Gungcngigl. 



But when Mr. Brown, for reasons of his own, chooses to sacrifice 
some truth of local colour, he seems to be. beyond the pale of the 
law. Nobody, we imagine, supposes that Mr. Brown is unable to 
paint dirt. 

This matter, however, is of trivial import in comparison with 
certain other matters that compel consideration from even a per- 
functory reviewer of Mr. Brown's works ; for the sake of clearness 
and simplicity, we may call them moral matters. They have no 
concern with the special question of the relations of morality to 
Art, although Mr. Brown has publicly said that " a picture can 
and should teach, can and should exert a moral influence ; " that 
" Carl Hiibner's ' Poacher '—a man shot simply because he stole 



a hare— made the cruelty and injustice of the game laws so con- 
spicuous that they were wiped out ; " that although French views 
on this subject are altogether of another sort, yet an Anglo-Saxon's 
training and education are different from a Frenchman's ; and that 
" there is a moral in everything— in the way a man looks and talks, 
and his paintings ought to have this in them." The reference 
now is to certain moral qualities of the painter himself— to such 
qualities as sincerity, simplicity, fidelity, honesty, frankness ; in a 
word, to the opposites of affectation, pride of method, cheap pret- 
tiness, false sentiment, and audacious conceit. Whatever may be 
one's views of the relation of morality to Art, in the sense that a 
work of Art may intentionally convey a moral lesson, it will scarcely 
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be questioned that the presence in the painter himself of the quali- 
ties just named is wholesome and desirable. 

Of the two general classes, realists and idealists, Mr. Brown be- 
longs obviously and professedly to the former. He is a realist of 
the first water. He strives to reproduce the street Arabs as he 
" sees them, with the eye of flesh ; to be, as Wilkie was, and in pre- 
cisely the same way, the historian of his times. A hundred years 
from now, persons who shall look at his pictures will learn from 
them how New York gamins looked (barring, perhaps, some of 
their dirtiness) in the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century. To 
be controlled in the study of his model by an image of beauty in 
his own mind, as are the idealists in figure-painting, is not at all 
his purpose. He paints the. roughly-clad, adventuresome, happy, 
poverty-compassed boyhood of the American metropolis ; the man- 



hood that toils with its arms ; the farmer's daughter with her tin 
clipper at the fountain ; the fair city damsel strolling on the beach 
in summer ; the old blind fiddler— whatever be the subject, the 
motive is the same, namely, to represent on canvas, with pigments, 
that which has touched him in the life of men and women in 
America, and so to represent it as to reproduce as far as possible 
the original scene itself. It would be too much to claim— and Mr. 
Brown himself would be the last person to recognise the justness 
of such a claim— that he has ever succeeded in blending, as did 
Velasquez, the most nearly perfect "reality" with the purest Art; 
but there are no Velasquezes, and there never was but one. Let 
us give Mr. Brown credit for what he is. If Wilkie was an artist, 
Brown is one ; and he possesses, in addition, intellectual strength, 
fresh and simple emotions in the presence of natural beauty, and 




From a Sketch by Mr. Gungengigl. 



admirable ability to express these emotions, being withal a most 
vigorous and certain draughtsman. He is not a copyist and he is 
not a conventionalist. 

In Mr. Brown's studio the visitor almost always sees one or 
more pupils. Mr. Gilbert Gaul has just been graduated from that 
school, and Mr. F. Schuchardt, Jr., is about to become a graduate. 
He has been taught not rules but methods, and first of all how to 
see. Though Mr. Gaul and Mr. Schuchardt are now known as 
painters, it is interesting to note that they have never been accused 
of being imitators of their teacher. The reason is because they 
have been taught the folly and the hurt of such imitation, and the 
better way of developing their own capacities. They have learned 
also from the same source that there is no short and easy road to 
a knowledge of the painter's art. " The first condition of popu- 
larity among amateurs," remarks an English writer, "is that you 
are not to teach true Art, but a pretty and cheap substitute for 
Art— cheap, I mean, in cost of labour. No drawing-master could 



earn his living by teaching Art seriously, and the chief anxiety of 
every drawing-master is to invent the prettiest and easiest substi- 
tute for real Art that he can. I believe that in very many cases 
such systems— that is, those which try to escape the painful elabo- 
ration of detail which the principles of imitation demand — are to 
be attributed entirely to the fact of the painter's giving lessons to 
amateurs, and that, if it were not necessary to flatter pupils with 
easy methods, such painters would often frankly abandon their 
systems altogether, and devote themselves in good earnest to the 
study of Nature, accepting only the necessary and inevitable limi- 
tations, not these unnecessary, artificial ones." This deplorable 
state of things is probably as common in America as in England, 
though least prevalent in France ; but Mr. Brown as an instructor 
has no temptation to fall into it. In the first place, he is not com- 
pelled to teach "amateurs," and in the second place, if he began 
to do so, he would make thorough work of it, or else let the " ama- 
teurs " go. 
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So short has been Mr. Gungengigl'S residence in this country 
that the sketches of his, engraved for this number of the Art 
Journal, will probably bring his name for the first time to the 
notice of most of our read- 
ers. In Boston, where he 
has taken a studio, his pic- 
tures have not failed to 
awaken recognition and 
praise ; and the two sketch- 
es which represent him 
here, slight though they are, 
by no means fall far short 
of explaining his encourag- 
ing reception in the Massa- 
chusetts capital. Young art- 
ists usually have short his- 
tories. Mr. Gungengigl, 
son of a Professor of Orien- 
tal Languages, was born on 
the 1 6th of January, 1855, 
in Passau, Bavaria, was gra- 
duated from the Gymna- 
sium in Munich, and after- 
wards was a pupil in the 
Academy in that city, un- 
der Professor Raab, and a 
student in the atelier of 
Professor Diez. He painted 
portraits, and received or- 
ders for pictures from the 
King of Bavaria. One of 
his earliest works was ' The 
Hanging-Garden of Semi- 
ram is.' After a sojourn in 
Italy, he proceeded to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
and thence to Boston, where 
he has since lived. He has 
attracted notice by several 
pictures, among them by 
his ' Dolce far Niente,' his 
'Small Audience,' and his 
' Good Friends.' Mr. Gun- 
gengigl expects to visit Eu- 
rope soon, in order further 
to pursue his studies, for, 
although he has already en- 
joyed a notably enviable- 
course of foreign training, 
his ambition to perfect him- 
self is urgent in the direc- 
tion of the best Art-schools 
in the world. It is to be 
hoped this young artist's 
future will not be dimmed 
by any clouds of depend- 
ence for inspiration upon 
other artists. Originality and 
spontaneousness are gifts 
so precious that to lose 
them or abuse them is just 
the one saddest misfortune 
that can befall a young 
painter. It is also to be 
hoped that during Mr. Gun- 
gengigl's absence in Europe 
he will not commit the folly 
of sending to this country 
better pictures than he can 
paint on his return, as art- 
ists have so often done. 

In the sketch by Mr. Samuel Colman, the reader will recog- 
nise a refined interpretation of the poetry of an old courtyard, the 
least details of which are charming by reason of the spirit in which 
they were fashioned. If some modern painters — painters with 




whom Mr. Colman is in professed sympathy — make colour extend 
its function to the realm of drawing, so that, in their pictures, firm 
outlines give place to blending masses, and, in their studios, 

draughtsmanship bids fair 
one day to become a work 
of supererogation, Mr. Col- 
man has not yet shown 
signs of leaving the old 
paths which Nature and 
the masters tread. It is 
the singular felicity of this 
artist that his tastes are so 
cosmopolitan, his sympa- 
thies so cultivated, and his 
experience so ripe, that, 
while friendly to the true-in 
all schools, he is susceptible 
to the vagaries of none. He 
is a member of the Nation- 
al Academy and also of the 
Society of American Art- 
ists ; he is equally welcome 
at the annual exhibitions 
of each organisation, and 
equally at home ; and this 
liberality of temper is the 
fruit not of aesthetic creed- 
lessness, but of aesthetic cul- 
ture. It is easy for a man 
to be charitable towards 
the beliefs of others when 
he has no beliefs of his 
own ; it is also easy for 
him to be charitable when 
his beliefs are the result 
not of spontaneous inspira- 
tion but of diligent and long 
study and reflection ; but 
the difference between the 
two states of mind is vital, 
and, to those who know the 
subject of them, apparent. 
Colman's generosity of tem- 
per is generally recognised 
as belonging to the latter 
category, and the potency 
of this generosity was nev- 
er so conspicuously shown 
as in the recent hanging of 
the pictures in the present 
loan collection of the New 
York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Of the committee 
that had that matter in 
hand, Mr. Colman was by 
no means the least influen- 
tial member. For the first 
time in the history of Ameri- 
can Art this committee 
caused it to come to pass 
that, in comparison with, 
the noted artists of the Old 
World, American artists 
have naught whereof to 
be ashamed. Side by side 
with the canvases of the 
former were hung the can- 
vases of the latter ; a Tro- 
yon balanced a Magrath, 
and a Gerome balanced an 
Eastman Johnson. The uni- 
versal verdict of the critics and the public was that American Art 
held handsomely its own; and the significance of the verdict 
was attested by the prevalent surprise that such a verdict was 
possible. S. 



From a Sketch by Sa?nuel Colman. 



